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E were weary pilgrims in a quaint old town in War- 
wickshire. That we were weary, was not clue so 
much to any physical exertion we had made, as to 
the petty tyranny and larger extortion of our meek 
looking landlady, who reigned in a despotic kind of 
way over "The Arms." Why such meekness we 
could only guess. We guessed it was due to a London 
barrister who had run up to the little town in answer to a summons from his nature for a 
spree. 

At our first request, made humbly enough, for an idea of her terms by the week, she 
gently shied this barrister at us by way of protection against our unreasonable request. 
"'Es bin a goin' h'on in such away sir, — H'its quite did me h'up. H 'every night till 
four in the mornin' sir, and h'up agin at seven. H'lve just ben atellin' of 'im sir, as 'ow 
I think e'll 'ave to go. I'm afraid as 'ow we cant 'ave no more of it, sir, I 'ope 'e wont 
be a disturbin h'of you all, sir." 

For the first time it was quite interesting, but the gentleman continued to "carry 
h'on sir" and she as regularly informed us as 'ow she 'ad told 'im sir as we could'nt 'ave 
no more on it" and the program palled. We were living in an uncertain kind of way, 
and it was wearisome. When at last we warded off the usual dose of barrister and 
solicited an immediate reply, she tremblingly informed us that " H'its all right I'm sure 
sir; we shant disagree about prices; will make 'em reasonable, h'l'm sure sir." 

In a fit of desperation we rang for the maid and our bill. They came and we went, 
weary pilgrims as I have said. In consideration of a shilling or so overcharge, and be- 
cause it was a kind of lien on us, our landlady allowed us to deposit our traps on our 
former sitting-room table, until called for. Ordinarily there would have been no necessity 
for that proceeding, as our hand traps comprised two satchels, two small rugs, and a 
sketch box, which could have been distributed comfortably betw r een us, but it was Good 
Friday, and Good Friday in England means something more than Sunday. It would not 
only have risked our reputation individually, but blasted the character of our countrymen 
for religious reverence, to have been seen filing along the streets of the staid old town, 
bags in hand. Whatever gloomy cogitations our homeless condition engendered, were 
speedily dispelled by a sign we happened on. It was an unpretentious sign, indeed it 
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rather seemed too trying to < by leaning back on its hind I< We i 

at it through a heavy iron gate which bore e of ha en "jarred 

the gust) gales of many wintei At each side of th< olumn 

of stone, crumbling in pla but graciousl) with i\ We peered in 

silence for a moment, and then turning to each other, withe ned 

"Apartments Simull sly we lifted our gaz< what manner oi place it 

that offered accommodations, and were charmed to behold a splendid old Gothic manor 
house which the high stone wall had previously © Jed from view. Apartments in 

this delightful old pla© Mow fortunate for us, who as Am ■■■*d to a land 

which, a distinguished English writer tells us. "has no hi md which by its veryd< 

titution of evidences of the past has fostered a love for them in ling children. 

Like a forgotten dream the old mansion st 
1>« I i with vin I and tower, its 

five deep pointed he front, and 

the broad proporti windo 

partially mantli I by th 

enl and beautiful ivy w rid adorns 

w I 

It would ha\ lened us to think of the 

desecration i fine old place like this. 

being turned into a lodging house, it en oth< ling very 

r the pro of the man)- charming "b md we unln 

tat! rown avenue lined with gnarled j md 

approached the entrance. As we stood tor a moment o and 

way and the he >aken door, on whose wor it hung a m 

man cut! ed and to our inijuu the 

and hi building, replied thai it \ built in the 

Henry I. in th<- [2th centui the K and 

i<-d into a Mod or A1 A portii 

stil dned, hut most of it had l>r<-n dest id the pn i built in 

the reign of El h. dt h lily" he said w 

hundred years," we subsequent!) foui Earl ol \\ 

V\ i< : HUT. 

Our double knock brought in answer a pretty maiden with I smooth 

brown hair, clad in a babj gown, \\ removing a ; inside, 

timidly I .< nler. A sudd- I of wind bl< nto 

in<\ musty hall aft< and the old door swim rumble, Tl 

id the weird surroundings as w door. 

n deep in j by th« i >t other a\ mind 

tantlj pictured th< thai ha\ >d the weary path of life through th< 

m out to death. For centuries this cuml wunc on its 
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rusty hinges. To whom had it opened to give admittance and 
Noble brides and gay cavaliers. Chivalrous knights 



egress 



Hallway. 

the one moment we trod 




Musk of Garrick, 



and cowled monks. What joys and sorrows, what heart-aches 
and woes had it closed in with its heavy iron bar — heavy 
enough to resist all strength ! These reflections were brought 
to a sudden end by our passage through a door over which 
hung a fine mask of Garrick, and which brought us to the great 
hall and stairway, quaint in its broad landings and latticed 
windows, giving charming views of the 
meadows and quiet flowing river beyond. 
The steps queaked as we ascended, as 
though the burden of the centuries they 
had lived through were being condensed in 
on them. The maid became com- 
municative as we paused to consider the fine view of the castle 
beyond, and, probably to impress us with the importance of a 
speedy contract, told us that a London artist had written to engage 
the rooms ; but the landlady, who stood in an adjacent doorway 
tapping the casing with her glasses, supplemented this information 
with the remark, " but we must serve them as comes first." A 
look at the drawing-room, with its pleasant outlook and antique 
furniture, and at the bed-rooms adjoining, which, with their great dark ratters, 
heavily-curtained beds and oaken wainscotings, seemed fit abodes for ghosts, 
decided the matter, an 1 we were soon installed in our lodgings. It seemed almost 
sacrilegious to apply that modern and common term to our ancient quarters, with that 
wigged and powdered old gentleman, book in hand, and his estimable lady in silken gown 
and towering cap, looking down from their frames reprovingly upon us. The sudden wind 

grew continuous and the sun wont down in clouds, while 
the Gothic gables and weather-worn chimneys shivered 
as with aee and cold, and from walls and corners and 
mullioned windows came creakings and sighs, rattlings 
and whisperings. On the ceiling, from which hung a 
crystal chandelier, quivered shadows of long ghostly skel- 
eton hands, cast by its many pendant prisms. Our wax 
candles refused to light the furthermost part of our im- 
mense sitting room ; and we resolutely turned our backs 
on the dark and distant corners, and drew nearer to the 
generous fire-place, where a yellow fire crackled and 
roared. The ghostly character of the room was an added 
charm, with the golden sunlight stealing in through quiv- 
ering leaves and lying in patches on the uneven floor and 
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The Steps. 
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lighting up the old tapestries; but when the silence and darkne dl fell upon us, 

we dreaded to separate, and sat talking in subdued torn embers till the mid- 

night chimes sent '• Home. Sweet Nome." tolling out on the bosom ol the swelling wind 
and carrying ear thoughts back beyond the rolling deep. 

Early the next morning w w in our 

new surroundings. Passing out a plefcsaffl 
we had a view of the lod d by its 

mantle of i\ At its Side 

and on one of the stone j am- 

pant, which one of our pai of 

Arms." une pilferer had - ; anion of I 

other column and left it p alone «>n 11 of 

ivy. Back nl the avenue t< manor 

we found more gables and tun ad innumerable win- 

dow aid sha im- 

and round spaces i dently wind- that 

had been built Up and now d Iik< Lt human 

laces, perpetually appealing for help and sympathy. In 
with diamond an immense sil ten 

reli< n altar, and beside it a quaint old with I 

whi' ikened the echoes in the house b) a ph shriek 

An t chimneys, wh< md fluttered a be 

chat wallows rejoicing in th< n spring-tim v 

I the coming of the lovely summer. It was a safe hoi 
for them. I , their an< had been breeding in 

those old chimi d by smoke or fin 

At the hack of tii' ,.■ the sun shone brightly, crown 

ing ti mam \ ith a yellov 

dispelling all thought of ghosdy inhabitant or possibilitie 
while we looked upon them. Soon the maid came out, and 
►ssing 1 rd rang an old rusty hell hang 

gable. 

We look* the g Itretch of mead 

away into the morning haze, and i ! in the early fresh- 

The she< hurriedly as thoi i aj» th< 

breakfasl while yei it wa red with j through 

the luxurii lly. 

Pei I iiKjuiii. s ot our ros) cheeked maid when she appeared with and 

, failed to elicit the faintest touch of romance or ghostly tale or indeed any sfc 
what r, concernin old place. Vet, we thought, there must he some intei 

Why were our bed n tided "St. ( L tha" and 
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our drawing room "St. Mary Magdalen/' as evidenced by the bits of ancient-looking 
boards tacked above the doors, on which in quaint letters were the respective nam* 
What were the sounds we had heard in the night, like the melancholy music of a bell 




REAR OF THE ABBEY. 
From an Origilinl Sketch by <;. W. I OAMBJ 



tolling afar off, and the low murmuring; chant, rising and falling like the sighing of the 
wind ? A breath in the open-mouthed fire-place or through the yawning casement might 
have caused it — but was there not some story to give it a tinge of mystery ? Suspecting 
that there was a story and that the maid, instructed by our landlady, had evaded our 
questions, it occurred to us that the ancient antiquary who lived near by would certainly 
know of any legend handed down. We visited him, and found him busy with a parch- 
ment-covered tome. He proudly showed us his "visitors book," in which were the 
signatures of Hawthorne, Mark Twain, General Grant, innumerable lords and ladies, 
the Bancroft family, and a host of others running' through a period of fifty years. 
\\ ith even more pride he showed us a tea set, the former property of Rogers, 
the poet. From him we learned the following legend, which be it true or not, is 
sufficiently interesting- to be here repeated. 

In the reign of Henry III. and during his wars with the Barons, a certain 
foray led by a governor of a castle against another castle held by a noble ally of 
the King, resulted in the overthrow of the latter. A part of the walls was demolished, 
and the castle despoiled of many of its treasures; but the most important result of the 
incursion was the capture of a number of noble personages ; most of whom we 
afterwards released on the payment of large ransoms. 
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( >ne I, howes er, failed to re appear, and i thai ha for 

in no le is than Hi But in th< 

ilenl times die fate oi .1 m< irl (v\ hose natural defend 
bj to< Mild nol !"• made th« 

pi. m. I implii others who in 

planning, hold in action, and exceed lovel) he ery" 

ied i« > C( unbine in herseli .ill tl in the 

< Mten had the I and I tried t< 

to I"- entirel) their appi ily to find them 1 unwelcome 

Bj the aid ol good spirit or fiend, by 1< iphed 

prophesied their suddenesl incui I enabled 

ill) their m< King, 

no less than hei >! po^ re and conn 

of their chagrin and <i id now she was tin 

This old I I th.it tiii» Tin I w ith 

the legend wall, looking, from th< Ith, 

which ran thi the main pari and divided the Mi 

( )n tain night the moi ind nuns w. 

su|- and commanded to their devotions to "hoi an 

il moment. But and | nd through 

walls, r.tn of Inni ml fro, SOIW 

at leu and the w or 

•ht. rwly tl ret whisp 

on Mt noble «i 
I h n allot! 

held it in her power t«» b \ to h. 

. had been hei In hope oi th ent 

dela The abbess allowed no ot >dian than h ; nuns A alwa; 

m< m1 mon men. 

1 in- ol the former, p , the will oi t iod, at the momi nt of the A the 

door of the cell alio > Margery, was wondi 11 at th nding 

is on the floor, and « >ther lu \ neither 

tin s< 1 1 i portion oi th >len w ith 

M.i -I to the \1'!m'\ . n the pi plendor, ' 

ro 01 tnd i" one alone, 1 ami •. The south wall 

«.i I >m was none other than the wall b mentioned. On its othei side 

.1 hoi) monk, was wont to pra) and meditai I his m- one daj a faint 

ded b) another thai mighi have been d bj n 

li to undertake the p oi the grea the wall. 
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Cecil's thoughtful brain soon divined the cause of these noises. " Poor imbecile," he 
murmured, "were thy task possible of completion, to what would it lead you? Another 
cell, another captive, whose first duty would be thy betrayal to the Abbot, whom God 
prosper." And with a heavy sigh, born, perhaps, of the incongruity of his prayer and 
his suspicions (for the hand of the Abbot was thought to be against his king) Cecil knelt 
to combat the whisperings of the adversary. Days passed, during which the intermittent 
sounds continued: at night a mere pin scraping, at the times of gathering in the chapel 
or refectory, a more daring and assiduous digging. Strange thoughts came when 
Cecil, placing his ear to the wall, discovered that no jarring could be felt. Was the 
prisoner, after all, not so wild, so credulous, in his hopes and endeavors? 

That day the monk confessed to the Abbot that he was carving, as a thank 
offering, an image of the Virgin ; but his heart had failed him at the thought that he 
was, perhaps, unworthy of the task, and he begged the Abbot's blessing and approval. 
Alter that, when a certain tapping and scraping ceased, another began in the monk's 
room ; but when not at work he lay prostrate on his face, feeling that he had yielded 
to the tempter, had sealed himself a second Judas. There came another day : a day 
whose unbroken silence at once puzzled and relieved the mind of the monk. But at 
dusk, moved by some strange prescience, he appeared before the Abbot and asked leave 
to stand guard that night as sentinel. At starlight his watch began ; pacing to and fro, 
now around the somber pile, searching the outlined hill, the shadowed valley, for 
marshalled foes or bands of robbers, and anon treading the paved court to intone the 
signal words of peace and safety. Hours passed away, and resting against the angle of 
the wall Cecil fell to musing. His heart was worn with the beatine of hands against a 
relentless barrier, and he pondered the mystery of their captivity. It seemed to his 
levered brain that, even from here, the muffled struggles for liberty were audible. 
Surely something was moving yonder, high up in the ivy — there underneath the bell — 
a night bird perhaps. 

He watched the place eagerly, leaning there in the shadow, the silence of night made 
deeper by the sudden rustling. Something was cutting and tearing away the ivy, strug- 
gling the clinging matted vines — a hand! And now a form — how it clasps the frail 
tendrils — Hoi}- Virgin ! the bell-rope! 

The great bell tolled with a single solemn knell ; wild arms loosed their hold, out- 
stretching as in supplication ; in the Abbey as on another night, there was hurrying to 
and fro ; while in the starlight on the stones lay Margery, not foiled, not captive, not 
broken-hearted, but dead. * :; ;; " 

These are the sounds of the night, when the ears of the pitiful are unsealed — a gentle 
tapping, a single solemn tolling, mellowed as if with its long vibration down through 
time. And now there rises clearer than the bell, more tender than the voices of 
women, the chanting of a monk ; the chanting of Cecil on his knees in the shadow, 
his brain frozen and his heart like the heart of one dead, but from his submissive lips 
pouring in supplication a miserere: " Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O (nx\ ! ' 
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The wails ol thi 
between the Moi and Nunnery, 

pierced thro ath cloths 

of gold, and its moi ow, were 

again I up ; but the ivy that had 

1 tin lied down to the 

1 until >od 

and unlo while the bell-roj 

ting in an i to tic stones wh« 

Margery died, d into a tho 

;d shreds when lifti d by the wondering 
monks. 

We left the old 
ins. ii 
to the the north and south, 

longing mi fulfil!' 

We left it with tendei 



affection for its mysterious and beautiful sounds, it halls and 
cloisters, its A air of commingled melancholy and dignity — An* unbling out- 
lines faded from our sight behind the somber pines, while tin tnd 
circled in graceful lines above their ancient chimney-hon 

RS. 



drifting: 



rkings 

that 
of A 

fine 
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Subject : — 



"DRIFTING." 

BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 




Y soul to-day 

Is far away, 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay; 
















Sketch by Will S. Eames, Oct. 5lh, '81. 

My winged boat, 
A bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote : — 



Sketch by Carl Gutberz, Oct Mb. 81 

Round purple peaks 
It sails, and seeks, 
Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 




Sketch by J. It. Meeker, Oct. 5th, »81 



Where high rocks throw. 
Through deeps below, 
A duplicated golden glow. 




Sketch by W. L. Mftrple, Oct. Btl 
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F .ir, v ague and dim, 
The mountains swim ; 

While on Vesuvius' misty brim. 
With outstreched hands, 
The g moke stam 

( )'erlooking the volcanic lam 




- 



1 [ere, Ischia smil< 
( )Vr liquid mil* 
And yonder, bluest oi th< 

1 ipri u.i 
1 [er sapphire gate 

to her bright est. in 





I heed n 

M\ rippl 
Floats sv litV 

With 

M 
I fndei the walls ol Par 



I fnder the walls. 

Where swells and falls 

The Baj 's deep breast at intervals 

At peace 1 lie, 

I>Imw ii softly !••• 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 
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The clay, so mild, 

Is Heaven's own child, 

With earth and ocean reconciled : — 

The airs I feel 

Around me steal 

Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 
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Sketcl. I •;■ M B. Hueitt. Oct 



With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
Where summer sings and never dies 

O'erveiled with vines, 

She glows and shines 
Among her future oil and wines. 







Over the rail, 

My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail ; 

A joy intense. 

The cooling sense 
Glides down my drowsy indolence. 




Sket.-ii by Prank I 



Her children, hid 

The cliffs amid, 
Are gamboling with the gamboling kid 

Or down the walls, 

With tipsy calls. 
Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 



^jrrjj.y/. 



Sketch by W. K. Hodges. Oct. 
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fife 
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111 

With I ild, 

Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled, 
With 
Si 
it the ' ships. 



Yon deep 1> 

Where traffic Mows, 

•in lands of sun to kinds of snows 
This happier on 
Its course is run 
lands of snow to lands of sun. 
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(), happy ship! 

To rise and clip, 
With the blue crystal at your lip, 

( ), happy crew ! 

My heart with you 
Sails, and sails, and sings anew. 






A $ 



'OSS, .— _ 

r V <;icu.<feJ. 
h by C. E. Mots, Oct, Stfc, si. 

No more, no more 

The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar! 

With dreamful eyes, 

My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise ! 




by Barry Chase, Oct. 



THE RECENT PICTURE SALE. 



The financial result of the recent art sale was not, perhaps, its most discouraging feature. Though it is usual at St. Louis 
sales to observe proceeds that could be belter met by the fortitude of a stoic than by the mercurial temperament ascribed 
artists. "Bressed am dey dat don' 'speet nothin' "—experience has probably taught the artists not to anticipate the reapim 
fortunes. What they did look for. and did not get. was the persona] support and presence at their sales of professed art- 
patrons, lovers, connoisseurs. One hears constantly expressed in cultivated circles surprise and regret at the slow progress of 
our city in these matters. Our artists are looking to New York, Boston and Philadelphia as final markets for their work, and 
one by one they shake St. Louis dust, or mud, off their feet and depart. The chief Northern and Western cities give a far 
heartier support to such interests than we. How are the knowledge and love of art to come? From above, like manna, or 
like lava, from below by volcanic eruption? Hardly. Yet the artists cannot be expected to work for them alone and unaided, 
and so far talking has accomplished very little. 

No man can be expected to devote his life to a movement which is met with indifference and lack of comprehension. It 
is barely possible that those having culture, leisure, influence do not realize how far they are them lor the 

lethargy they bemoan. There are individuals w cted in the front rank of all progressive movements. '! 

are known as public-Spirited, and supposed to recognize established features of their city, obi 

enlightened innovations, and do what they can for all worthy endeavors; without any need of apologizing for what they can 
do. So it was m>t necessary that all should attend the sales as pun some of our galleries hold examples of local artists 

which their owners do not care to duplicate. But where there is a hearty interest tie enerally Several ways of attaining 

a desired end. The simple solution of the small attendance and dull bidding or no bidding at the sales is, the! fio hearty 

interest felt: the professed art-lovers, patrons, connoiseurs not wishing to buy. gave no further thought to the mar 

Ask i i OK. 
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CON CE R N 1 NG PO ET R V. 

HE poetical sentimei ms inherent in m< 

all times. But this sentiment \ rtuch by the 

motives that give birth to it as by the give it 

exp >n. With the Orientals the 

whole earth with brilliant that 

it often blinds i ir mind and int 

which the pupil of our upon the sun. 

With the people of the South, tin tation 

nation, the 
them, and I of thi 

ml epi poetry; while with the p orth the 

the intemperature ol th m his 

and his n him to turn his th< If, and 

thu t<> his ; us mo r philo 

phu h the lops its m manifi ns. 

\\ < in tin «nb, that th 

the Germans, nay, Shakspeare, have found theii 1 

plain this in the following mannei >m on high to come 

down tons; the Northern | on the other hand, start from t rth in order to 

arise to the skies, and neither the one nor the uly siihiiii t when tl 

ow their im From the divinity or the works which j U the 0< 

dentals, by which term I mean the I n nch and the Ann oetical 

•is io | pate in the intermediate position which the) occup) illy. 

Hence, they have not yet been able to j m epic poem; h 1 shall 
plain n 

[f we would I the history oi / we should thus I follow the 

been its symbol, the Sun — Apo Phoebus — for 

in the that h shed his light. Only in Liter times hi illuminated 

and Italy, and not till ten centuries still Liter that he extended his influei 
ions of the N<» 
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This applies, however, only to that poetry which moves according to certain rules, 
or to those poetical works that have survived their authors for I repeat and I shall prove 
further on, that the poetical sentiment is inherent in human nature and manifested in all 
countries and at all times, and that if exceptions are to be made they will be in favor of 
the savages or barbarians, with whom the poetical instinct is more developed than with 
the more civilized people. The cause of this is, that the former are in more intimate 
and frequent contact with the beauties of nature. Strange as this may appear at the 
first glance, I hope to be able to justify my assertion. 

The first poetry which we meet in literature is that of the Hebrews. If there are 
any older chants, they are those of the Vedas and the Shasters of Hindostan. The 
Bedagat of the Buddhists is of much later date. The poetry of the Bible is majestic 
and earnest, though its general somewhat harsh character does not exclude the expression 
of tender sentiments, such as we find in the Book of Ruth, which is, indeed, a touching 
model in that respect, and with which the Canticles are thoroughly impregnated — nor 
the expression of the most exalted thoughts. Again, while the profound sadness of the 
plaints of Job presents to us a character of sublimity which has been equaled, the 

tones of the harp of the King-Prophet seem dictated by a (iod. The style of the 
Hebrews, bold and simple at the same time, lias for us the fault of disdaining the timid 
forms of our modern languages; but what fecundity and what majesty appears in the 
choice and abundance of its metaphors and similes, always taken from nature, from the 
heavens, from pastoral life, from agriculture, or from natural history! "The stars oi 
the skies, the sand on the seashore, are images of a great multitude ; a hostile army 
invading the country is likened to a rapid and destructive torrent, to the raving of the sea 
or to the clouds that gather to announce the coming storm. The war chariots move 
rapidly like lightning, or like the approaching tempest; happiness arises like the morning 
dawn and shines like the light of day; God sends his benediction upon Israel as the dew 
or the blessed rain descends upon the parched earth ; while the wrath of heaven is like 
a devouring tire, which annihilates the sinners as the (lame devours the stubble. The 
cedars of Lebanon or the oaks of Bazan are images of powerful men ; the palm tree and 
the reed, images of the great and the humble; the briar and the thorn, of evil; and the 
pious man is like an olive tree, always covered with verdure, or like a tree planted on 
the border of a sheet of water. God's chastisement hangs over Israel like a chariot 
laden with sheafs of arrows; the people succumb to the charge of the enemy as corn is 
crushed under the weight of the Hail; and God places the grapes in the press when He 
chastises the wicked and causes their blood to be shed. The wrath of Jehovah is often 
represented as an intoxicating cup, which he catises those, who have merited his chastise- 
ment, to empty." 

The Hebrews have only two kinds of poetry, the lyric and the didactic, if we go by 
our classification; but we must add to these the gnomic, although it is simply a branch 
of the didactic, because, of all the Oriental peoples who love to present in a figurative 
and poetic form sentences of morality, philosophical aphorisms and maxims of wisdom, 
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or ingenious comparisons, the Jews rank foren* peciallj during the time ol Solomon. 

Their lyrical imprises: i. The Hymn, or Ode — Mi ir — which 

called a Psalm, and which usually addn If to Jeln whethi the 

1 of the universe or as the Protector of the J< y—Kinak- 

which the fin mens are to be found in the Lam< iah x and in the 

Elegj of David on Saul and Jonathan; 3. The EroHi i tented by 

the Song of Solomon — or Cantica CanHcorum — and which is clothed in all the charms 

of .1 tnosi enchanting phant I written in a spirit of pa s thai 

altogether primitive, and nevertheless breathes all the ardoi 1 ripened 
in a tropical cliin.u- 

A de of these differenl popular we tin- the Hebrews a 

didactic poetry of the m< calted ince it abounds with the hi moral 

and religi< lothed in il quality, 

the imaginatii the sublime im the mind or 

heart by profound meditation, and by the study of human natui 1 he problems of 

provid >lut<- i lust 
here below; the apparent prosperity and immunity ol th< 

d in the Hook ol Job in a Kich makes it tl mumenl of the 

kind antiquity produced, as well in regard to tl its 
im.i ard to tic 

I he poetry of the Hindoos is little known t<» us for 
their translation and tl 
ond the grasp <>i Thi 

"! sul ire ne< he known in >m- 

iiend those writings ; or it may be due to the fact that in reading them \ 1 it 

were, blinded as 1 have mentioned elsewhere— we not 

able to look straight into th< Still we 1 writings, and com- 

hend them sufficiently to appreciate their merits and to 1 that they are no 

than the Hebrew writi em to be oi stil antiqui Their 

holj h the Vedas and the Sha or the B1 and the I it tor the 

Buddhi These books contain, like the Bible, mi historical part, moral 

laws ot the I lind or pi 

at: 
He who rch <>i unlawful pi is like the b ly that flutto 

iinvl the candle until it is burnt 
" 1 1 om the Made of a knife will * ut hi 

rhe u which thoi tin are 

iends." 

I h mi famili well as in dram and their lyrical 

innumeral Th lly, for the originators of th< aid 

>\\ how h -n this field a poetical, < 
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turn which neither the Moderns nor even the Greeks have exhibited in their fiction^. 

Zoroaster among" the Persians, and Confucius among the Chinese have left traditions, 
which prove that more than two thousand years before our era those people had already 
lifted themselves to a hight of thought equal to that of the Hebrews and the Hindoos, 
at least so far as their imaginative works are concerned. 

The ancient Egyptians have not transmitted to us any poetical works, properly so 
called ; but can we suppose on that account that they had none, especially when we see 
the ruins of Thebes, the Sphynxes and the Pyramids; when we remember what they 
have done for the increase of astronomical knowledge far beyond the point reached by 
the Chaldeans ; that they have been the initiators of all the arts possessed by the Creeks, 
and that Omar burnt one of their libraries which contained more than 700,000 volumes or 
written scrolls ? 

Before now speaking of the Creeks, 1 must at least mention the Scandinavians, the 
Germans, and those Cimbri, Celts and Armoricans, whose traditions have constituted the 
national poetical genius of the Norwegians and Swedes, of the Germans, Anglo-Saxons 
and the French ; for, after the renaissance of literature the Creeks furnished those peoples 
only examples and rules, while for the Normans the Jidda : for the English or Scottish, 
the chants collected by MacPherson under the name of Ossian : for the Germans the 
Niebelungen, and the Bardic traditions for the Cauls are the veritable hearths, from which 
Shakespeare, Ariosto. Goethe, Schiller and all the other great poets have taken the sacred 
fire that animates their works, just as Prometheus brought from heaven the fire that he 
needed for his more material workmanship of claw 

In the Middle-Ages, finally, the Arabs introduced into Spain and the southern part 
of France a poetry, which in spite of the boldness n\ its metaphors, the pomp of its d< 
criptions and a certain emphasis which is peculiar to it and attests its oriental origin, is 
distinguished by the delicacy of its sentiments and the nobleness of the imagery of which 
it makes use. This was that poetry, which arose to life in the eleventh century and 
brought forth the Troubadours, the Trouveres and the German Minnesinger. Hut tl 
used their inspiration only to compose easy songs, or fugitive pieces, which, while they 
bear the impress of their origin and of the national genius that produced them, do not 
furnish us a criterion of the latter. It is to the Greeks and the Latins, or at any rate to 
a profound study of their works, that we all owe the development of our poetical faculties. 
For, the more powerful, vivid and brilliant our imagination is. the more it needs to be kept 
within bounds by certain rules, on penalty of being often not understood, or of rambling 
away from the beautiful, which the poet ought alone to cultivate. 

These rules, which are necessary for the poets of all nations, just as discipline is 
necessary for armies, were first sketched by Aristotle, and the models which In- offers us 
are Homer, Sophocles. /Kschylus, Simonides, and. in fine, all those who had preceded 
or were cotemporary with him; and in fixing the point at which the Greek poets had 
arrived in the fourth century B. C, that point seems to indicate the limits at which the 
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human mind has arrived up to the present time; limits that men I ghl to 

overstep, but never with any su< 

Thus, with the Romans, who succeeded the Greeks, poetrj ol the 

works of the Greek poets; a reflex which Horace and Virgil i id, 

Tibullus, Plautus, Terence, and many others in Jendor, though 

without equaling the ma irho inspired them, them to 1- n. 

It is from those two literatures thai modern literati pirit ol 

poetry had meanwhile experienced a profound modification b) the inti 
Christianity. People believed no longer in mytholo til imagery. 

.,v, one of the principal characteristics of poetr) is thai .notions; but how 

is it possible to move the hearts of men who do no longer b you tell 

them? And who he! to-day in the p [upiter, >1 Themi 

Then, again, the Latin langu had Keen fo by th« ipon I 

Germans, Gauls, Saxons, and Irish, had ceased to be th the 

.a invasion from the North and East took pi and the in barbarians 

substituted their laws and their languages in \ 

barbarians had neither homogeneity of 1; nor thepo ans. 

The Saxons in England, the x »ths and Franks in Gaul, the Lombards and 

Ostrogoths in Italy, and in Spain tl tried to ii the 

conquered nations, but always in vain, emplifi i in history. 

On th trary, it was the lang >f the conquero the 

national element. It was just t in tl la t ion. We 

behold the v. which the land on every sidt Ids 

to i Lfter having imbibed the moi • and plants 

oil. 
Such was the i "i n ' '1 the 

ff the • It himseli 

but h< felt that t ; 

n then already very much corrupted, was in the act ol 

had orginal n to tin all the 

sub rn Empire ; ani ie Ian 

them ! in all I ^^ <>n the Rhine. 

isions of the \< n, whii iouth\a ntroduced a multitude 

ol new words to the peoples ol the Roman (or Latin) 1 Tie and 

•lieu became the master I in lam 

i" the sla people \\^^\ down 

by i having neither the libert) t<> travel, on penalty o\ 

d of desertion, nor to assemble, on | >nspira 

knowii reading nor writin tted from their ancestors 

from tl temporaries — they forgot almost all <>t' their m< and retained 

in mind too lew ideas to remember many words. 
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During all this period of oppression and labor, that is to say, from the fifth to 
the tenth century, the Latin, corrupted into the Roman language, existed continu- 
ously, but it varied from one village to another, had no rules, no monuments and 
no interpreters to guide it. The inheritance of the Latin language was at that time 
unequally distributed among the provinces. The best words were being offered to 
people, who did not find occasion to employ them — a few of the more cultivated 
classes excepted — and thus it happened that as millions of words were offered to 
people, who could use only a small number of them, the same language became 
divided into a multiplicity of dialects, each province having retained perhaps only 
one original Latin, German or Gaul synonym. On the other hand, the Latin words 
presented themselves with a variety of flections — as the case might be — of which 
ignorance had grasped only one. In France the nominative and the ablative sup- 
planted one another ; in Italy the plural the nominative; and in Spain the plural the accu- 
sative. From the choice thus made at hap-hazard, writers went into common elements, 
wherefrom it resulted that every province had a uniform language, in disregard ot its 
nearest neighbor though they came from the same source. This is readily tinder- 
stood even at this day in tracing the Latin languages. Tin's state of tilings continued 
until the beginning of the eleventh century; but at that time in the life of man a new 
era arose, which became the aurora of the renaissance of arts and letters, and began 
to illuminate the existing chaos. 

The end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century witnessed the establish- 
ment of feudalism. This was a period of life and creativeness, which was ope 
under the influence of that form of government that has been so odiously calumniated, 
by the envy and pride of our cotemporaries and so stupidly insulted or cursed by 
ignorance. Everything there is of noble and great, of heroic and vigorous, was born or 
developed during that period. The feudal code impressed and even imposed respect for 
an oath and a conscience of reciprocal duties. I allude to the ties that united the vassal 
to his sovereign. These virtues, when become idealized, gave birth to chivalry, that is 
to say, to the consecration of strong men in defense of the weak : to the cult of 
women and the refinement of morals and manners, and which changed barbarism into 
courtesv. Then came the crusades, in regard to which SlSMi \m writes: "A fanatic 
and bloody religion troubled the states of Europe and sacrificed generations for a 
fantastic end." 

Other writers of our own times, as mean caterers as be to the people, whom 
they mislead, but whose promptings they flatter, which has procured them a notoriety, 
that they may have taken for glory, though it is only its shadow, seeing that truth 
alone is eternal: other writers, 1 say, have repeated or copied him, but no serious mind 
can misapprehend the grand objects that were accomplished by those far-off expeditions 
and the first of which achievements was, that under their influence morals as well as arts 
and sciences were greatly advanced. In fact: I have said that poetry came to tis from 
the East. Mathematics, Philosophy, Natural Sciences and nearly all the arts came to 
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us from the Greeks and the Arab Then, inspired 1»\ th< Is done and bj the 

religious sentimem which at tint time inspired all souls, t! adours, Trouvei 

1 the Minnesingers created a new literature, brillianl with y, full "i faith and of 

tender or heroic ideas. The ai luxury came to 1 in all tl Jendor, 

.[\}A architectur< in motion all its ma Indu to 

increa lues in the West. War and navigation i It 

is. indeed, from this ih.it we must date the emancipat I the p . tor, left 

to themselves during tin- abs< oi their masters they v. d by sity to 

exercise certain rights. The farmers as well as the villa 

to organ! xhibiti , that feudal 

oppression soon became impossible ution. 

All the brilliant armors of I I in tie All the stuffs and 

all the furbel I the noble ladies as well as all tie nd church* 

and th« >us plate of the sideboards : in short, all that served I splendor 

the tournaments necessitated new m and tl 

-> unknown to preceding centuri< Nearly all tie nul- 

taneously, and the men who practiced or I them, formed un m- 

selv( aled by oaths, elected their oi and voluntaril under 

m order to l»r able to assure their tranquillity and have th 

d. 

>\ all that is dour in common is .eh; by Ian When 

people I militia, and has to def.-n is in p nds more in 

need o tood l xfs oi r times, who had nothing to 

i oh. Bui immunication 1. not 
only t< Kboring pro\ 

tor- t-» \y tain 

unifon At the sann the n i from the dust of their lie all 

ind 1 atin literature which th die 

vandalism oi tie- b At first they merely cop : . I, but with thai 
a b he pat tie- \ lually becami 
l«-rn 1 1 theii n in this 

oile-r. instead n\ exclu< h other, became 

remembrance «»f the 1 ,ati nd Athenian 

litei I >ante and Petrarch w< 

i [taly. In ,t poeti 

which the Ch i religion cane the ruin oi m ; while Petrarch, a 

pired by Plato, replaced th iptuous and and 

Tibulli the ex] ntiment of pi which antiquity had 

altogethei In the sixteenth century Ai i and Camo< I the 

I id unknown epi< lie m Shak | still later. Mil ton 
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appeared. These poets may be said to have established the eqnilibrium between the 

Scandinavian, or Saxon, and the Latin nations. The German Niebelungen have a! 
given rise to a new school of poetry, but it is only much later that this school has 
manifested itself with splendor in the works of Goethe and Schiller. 

Poetry in Europe has, therefore, followed two currents, from which have sprung, 
chiefly, two systems: the one, coming originally from the East, perfected by the Greeks, 
adopted by the Romans, and imposed by them on the people whom they vanquished, 
and among whom they were able to establish themselves permanently ; the other, lik 
wise coming from the East, but transported in pre-historical times to the midst of the 
icy regions of the North, where it assumed a peculiar character, which neither the 
conquests of the Romans nor the invasions of other European tribes have been able to 
extinguish, for we see its influence in all later times making itself felt among those 
poetical minds, with whom its sombre, ferocious or barbarous grandeur had some 
analogy. It is on this account that the nations of the North, the Slaves, Germans, 
Scandinavians or Saxons have adopted a system of poetrj ue and undetermined it 

is true, but on that account perhaps more really poetical than the poetry of the Romans. 
though it has no rules. lor it has not handed down to us a single didactic work ; 
whereas the Romans, on the contrary, without conforming strictly to the rules (A' 
Aristotle, have at least adopted his general principles, among which the supremacy of 
the Beautiful is the most important. 

The nations of the South, whose language is softer, better accentuated and more in 
conformity with the laws of euphony than that of the North, attach in general a greater 
merit to the manner in which the thought is expressed than to the thought itself. The 
Portuguese and the Italians for instance, offer in their poetry such an attraction to persons 
familiar with their idioms, that it produces on their ears all the effect of music. The 
result is, that a thought delicately expressed and couched in choice terms suffices for the 
taste and even the needs of these peoples. In the North the language has little attrac- 
tion for the ear, and hence the mind demands more: the attention of the reader must be 
sustained, he must be interested or touched. 

In conformity with this principle the poetry of the South seems to please itself in 
representing tender sentiments. Hence the sonnets and canzones of Petrarch seem to 
us cold and empty of thought, however perfectly they are worked out, and Ariosto him- 
self owes it only to this superior merit that he has been preferred to Tasso ; for with the 
Italians the harmony of sounds is held of chief importance. 
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IDST the many treasures of the Pala\ v-Art 

Paris tb' a magnificent painting by Paul Delaroche, 

representative of those arts. It is arranged in a sort of 
■mi-circle. At the extreme left and right appear the most 
celebrated painters of the world in grou 

further on. I Is the centre, on the left side t 

and on the right archifr But a supernal glory 

rests upon the centre nn 

thrones, ;i> judges, appear the thn f Greek art: Phy< \ppelles and 

Ictinu 1 o the left and right below, and looking up 

personifications of Gn Gothic and Roman art an while in 

the below, kneeling in the most exquisite attitude, and ui ably beautiful, the 

lius ei choosii aths the « ttiful for the 

most beautiful ^\ the 

v, if we study carefully the an and 

Ron a. the peculiar distincti which ha fully r< 

dered, all find that thej remind us of sculpture, arch ty. 

I I lomer i sublime 

A the id, the I fnattainabl< rid in eitl 

or faces. Finish, sell tion th( il in fullne 

■ nothing more; wher< n the irl we ha thly 

Madoi 1 it in Raphael's paintings, the en h is 

untainted by anylhiiv Is with that y\ piring 

which longeth for re ,\nd who thai I it and draws its 

d\ be o himself, is not reminded by it • ement in 

whi< 1 only in it could, pour out all the unutt« dimly, 

faintly son, by the paintin 

Had w< !u more at len -How the development of music in the 

Christian td point out a through the various styles, noting its sublime 

at the i somewhat 

olous sensuality, until the i <>! the Reformation slowly restored it hack to its 

al choral character, but beautified by .ill the charms and irt. 

This fm. il reconciliation was ted on the field of philosophy, about the same time 
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that we meet it in the art of music in the works of Bach and his successors, until we 
find its greatest expression in the works of Beethoven. 

The character of classical music and the extent to which musical art was developed, 
amongst the ancients, has been the subject of many researches, which, however, have 
led to no satisfactory results. But even the latest discoveries in places of antiquity 
which have brought to view so many illustrations of the progress which other arts had 
made during ante-Christian civilization, have proved little more in regard to music than 
that the instruments of the ancients were few, and of very imperfect construction. 

To us these inquiries have always appeared useless and idle ; for it seems pretty 
evident, that neither the Greeks nor the Romans could have made any progress in an 
art which appeals altogether to that inner soul-life of which both of these nations were 
comparatively unconscious : to the mysterious, unearthly longing to grasp the ungraspable, 
to look upon the unlookable, to pour out our hearts' blood in the ecstacy of a return to 
the God from whom we came — this holy and rapturous life in an all-holy Deity, which is 
the very soul and origin of true music, was utterly unknown to those nations, and was 
known only, though no longer in that original purity of which we still find faint traces in 
a few characters of the Pentateuch, to the Jews. The Jews, a people of predominant 
individuality, of deep inner life, of mysterious and awful longings, may have had true 
music ; the Greeks and Romans could not have produced it. Their whole physical and 
mental organization was averse to the peculiar and all-overpowering effect of music. 
They confined its charms to the accompaniment of measured and peculiar dances,, or of 
songs and choruses characterized by that classical stateliness which is the direct opposite 
of musical excitement. 

By the very virtue of its divine character, music could not achieve any profound 
development, until after the dawn of Christianity. Only when man was brought back to 
God, was restored to that knowledge of divine life, which had become a mere tradition 
of a golden age, was it possible for him to feel that unutterable yearning and rapture 
combined, which in true music finds its only adequate expression. 

Born in the year 1770, on the 24th day of March, the fifty-seven years of life of 
this great man fell in that period of human history, when the conflict between the Ideal 
and the Real, reached its highest climax on every field of science, art and knowledge. 
Extraordinarily gifted, composing songs and sonatas at his thirteenth year, reaching an 
early fame at Vienna, which soon extended all over Europe, and enabled him in the first 
part of his life to live without pecuniary cares, there was much fear that he would be- 
come estranged from the Divine in music ; but a character peculiarly earnest and sol- 
emn, happily never suffered him to slip from the path of the True. 

This, his noblest and most invaluable of all qualities — earnestness — is, indeed, the 
most distinguishing trait of Beethoven's character and music : the deeply religious ele- 
ment with which he produces such overpowering impressions. His liveliest scherzos 
reveal it the same as his sprightliest songs. It is by this solemn piety that he 
makes himself understood even to those who cannot perceive the exquisite art of his 
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Ions, who cannot understand and appreciate thai wonderful work oi Beetho\ 
Fidelio, which is, at the same time, an endless study for the m 

Indeed, no man who addressed himself earnestly to the people, h r failed to 

produ< impression. I o that which is noble and sul tan hea 

ible : it is only cold, studied 1- which calls for | This simple 

iousness was so thoroughlj when his friends s 

gested to him the composition of an opera, he found the only difficulty in getting the 
proper text, lie would say. "I cannot write musi Juan or 

Fig Wedding" The sensual was utterly abhorred by him. II- 3 chas 

in thought and in life; a whole n ind not the remnant of 1 from 

j and dissipation. So delicate an< ie were his feelings, that when a young 

lady whom he had deeply loved, but renounced for ,1 friend, met him after her marri. 
with that friend, she disgusted him by pressing his hand. " From that moment I des- 
pised her." said he. 

There is not a line of indelicacy in the man; 
is in them intense m, wild rapture, terrible melancholy and II< 

as I nd noble as Schiller, whom he so profoundly woi same time 

fiery and gigantic a Which highest, it is 

difficul y. M ongs he took from Goethe — exactly lid, in all 

likelihood because ( - in them while Schiller's poems 

appeal more to the affection, and r musi ition. Hut it 

:n also that Schiller's ch. irmoni/ed more with th.it of Beethoven, and 

that the spirit nd republics dom in Schiller's \ endeai 

them i thoven than did the lyrics of ( iutl Ih; ild furthermore 

•lain why a cop) oi s hillei left Beetlw and t: 

thu \hich led him in the original Ninth Symphony, which ; ition from 

jubila id •• I lymn to I 

w let us sin- tl ir immortal Schillei With particular fondn< 

i studied Plutarch and Plato; imbibin m them stern doctrine publican- 

ism and the supren s. lie was also very fond Walter Scott's p 

but at one time thn works aside and with the chat remark: 

•After all, the fellow only writes for money.*' I<> write for mone 'or the sake 

b) Beet! m unpardonable sin. When in later years — 

his mone) in supp ngrateful brothi a »till more un- 

grateful nephew— Beethoven was himsell plunged into the deepest financial mil and 

ven this seemed to him a desecra- 
li t. 
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The history of Beethoven's life has never yet been satisfactorily written. Material 
enough appears to be in existence, but is, so far as collected, published in uneditorial 
style. If we know so little of Beethoven's life, his works are happily becoming mo 

and more known every year. Within the past few years, three or four editions of his 
principal works have been published alone in Germany; of which Holle's, arranged by 
Franz Lizt, is the cheapest. Breitkopfe & Haertel, the famous Leipsig music publish- 
ers, have an edition of the complete works of Beethoven, containing many compositions 
never before published, and printed in the most beautiful style of art. The elegance of 
the edition is, we believe, unsurpassed by any other. Of this edition, Oliver Ditson & 
Co., the large Boston house, have republished all of Beethoven's compositions for the 
piano alone, in admirable style, and embellished with a line portrait, at the exceedingly 
low price of $15 for all the sonatas. We hope they will extend this publication so as to 
embrace Beethoven's songs, so full of exquisite gems, and his arrangement ot Irish, 
Scottish and Italian songs. It must, however, be confessed that Beethoven's genius 
does not appear with such brilliancy in these son^s as in his sonatas and larger orchestral 
works. While in some of them, as "Adelaide," "The Quail," "To the Far-Off 
Beloved," " Mignon," "Six Songs by Gellert," and many others, he attains the very 
highest art of song; others are greatly inferior, and some worthless. On this peculiar 
field Schubert ranks undoubtedly highest, and, moreover, completes Beethoven. 

It is by his sonatas that Beethoven is, and deserves to be, chiefly known by all lov- 
ers of music. Arranged for an instrument now to be found in the possession o] aim 
every family of easy circumstances, these magnificent compositions reveal the profoundest 
musical conceptions. Grander though his orchestral compositions may be, they derive 
their highest excellence from their external construction more than lrom any profound 
internal significance. In sublime aspiration, solemn religiousness, majesty, passion and 
tender melancholy — these sonatas are unrivalled. It is impossible to tire of them, 
impossible to cease discerning new and wondrous beauties in every page. They take 
hold of the listener by force and carry his soul on eagle's wings upwards, to immerse it 
in that all-entrancing life of the Beyond, — the Ideal, in which, to revel alone, is to live, 
To that same bosom of the Eternal, from which lie drew — listening in inspired moods — 
those wonderful tones of everlasting life, his melodies carry back our weary soul, so that 
when it returns to earth it ma>' be with new vigor, new holiness and returning sensations 
of original and never-ending union with God. 

Beethoven at one time conceived the notion of attaching to ever)- sonata a sort ol 
motto, expressive of its contents, but wisely gave it up. One of his sonatas is thus 
marked, "Les Adi Revoir /" and the two sonatas of Opus 14, he, in conversa- 

tion, stated to be representative of dialogues between the imploring and the resisting 
principles. " When you hear Opus 29," said he, " read Shakespeare's Tempest" It 
will be noticed that these are very vague suggestions, as, indeed, they could not be 
otherwise. Nothing is more destructive of true musical effect than the habit of a 
modern school of music — to interpret music by words. Music is opposed to reflection, 
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| must utterl) ov< rwhelm n. if it is to be truly felt. All reflection, .ill thinl i a 

do* of lit'' .1 picturing of actual life — life dilute j rm. 

But ii 11 object of mi oy this shadowing, thii and to plun 

the soul into the fountain ol n al life. No man truly li >n, which 

the powerful life of the soul, and the thinki 

. life id unreal, shadov of not only living, but al ling 

life. ( an any one feel pleasure acutely, and .it ti; 
po\n And whj not ? B >e the real and the unreal mix I 

of the • drowned in the shadow] if the latter. No \ this better than 

Beethoven. I lence he abandoned an attempt, wl i ould not ^ wh 

was altogether unn Lry. I lis musii own la 

understand, who hi irt to pulsate to the tones of a than this me 

shadow life of the earth. 
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The St. i Sketch Club is the p p with a ti. I strii 

rhose who do not b this statement, can go to thi Club and 
them. 

< lara Louise Kel ill can tile Librarj Ha ith and 17th 

Mr. Phil Bran en on th« ll« lal place in the 

( Church of the Messiah. 

Very lew ch in the ( and there will 

dly be any of n< the close oi the present year i 

I hi I ri and l I for the ben St, John's Ho n by 

the Sisters ol Mercy, Morganand rwenty-Third stt Wedw Novem 

bei i-and i i well ducted by the able 

. M r. J . C« Wilson. 

Miss r»« lie ! , who was a pupil ol S, B, Mills, the eminent pianist omposer 

ol \<-w York, h >m thai place, and has opened delightful rooms on the 

tier ol Sixteenth and Tine streets, now known .is \- School, wh- 

to meet her friends and any inusie loving people. 
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D. \ . Colville is one of our most persevering gentlemen 
Painting ! 

Kellogg — our own Clara Louise, says she will retire and go to housekeeping ! — so 

said Sontag, but — circumstances alter cas< 

While America is prolific in good voices and singers, yet only three — Kellogg, 
Cary and M. W. Whitney have achieved the glory of being artists! 

Prof. Sherwood the blind Pianist — one of Boston's favorite artists, will give one or 
more Concerts in our city, when we hope that he will receive the appreciation that he so 
richly deserves, by a full house. 

Root's cantata, " Under the Palms," was rendered with delightful success to a very 
large audience at the Second Baptist Church, under the leadership of Prof. Bowman. 
Every one appeared well satisfied. 

Mrs. Georgie Lee Cunningham, the favorite soprano of the Union M. E. Church 
choir, is rapidly recovering from her recent illness. As soon as she is able to travel her 
husband will take her south to New Orleans, for a change of climate. 

The Parlor Concert at the residence of Mrs. Joseph Dickson, 3513 Morgan Street, 
for the benefit of the Ladies' Bethel Aid Society, was a delightful affair and a grand 
success in every feature. Mrs. Dickson was highly complimented by her many friends. 

The Philharmonic Quintette Club, under the management of Messrs. Taussig, 
Colville and Bartlett, had a successful opening Concert, excepting the solo Pianist, who 
either forgot what author's composition he was playing, or lost his place, or something 
else! The Quintette Club is composed of good material, which however, can be greatly 
improved with proper attention to details and more judicious practice. 

There will be a Musical Entertainment at the Parlors of the Pilgrim Church 0:1 the 
evenings of the 15th and 19th of December, when the Cantata of "Genevieve" will be 
presented by thirty young ladies under the able Director, A. J. Philips. Among the solo 
singers are Misses Laura Glore, Grace Green, Mary Drew, Pauline Schuler, Mary Da}', 
Alice Forbes, Lizzie Schuler. Prof. C. P. Morrison and Mrs. J. B. Mosher, pianists. 

One of the most delightful musicales of the season was given at the residence of 
Mr. H. M. Blossom on Pine Street, Saturday evening, November 26. Those taking part 
were Mrs. E. M. Laity in two delightful soprano solos, and Mrs. Hardy's beautiful alto 
voice was never heard to better advantage. The gentlemen taking part were Mr. R. 
J. T. White in a tenor solo, Messrs. Robyn and Herrich on the piano and violin. 

The first Concert of the St. Louis Musical Union was a success! The orchestra 
did its work nobly, and altho' badly balanced, still it did better work than we have heard 
from the same material. And again why cannot that same orchestra do good work for 
one as well as the other? The accompaniment for Miss Anton was all that could be 
desired, but why was our so faithful tenor Mr. Th. C. Doan completely drowned by the 
noise of that same orchestra ? Was the conductor or the orchestra at fault ? The 
Musical Union has a future before it, which with judicious management will gain a host 
of friends — but otherwise it will go — like other Societies. 
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Be sure y< ght, then go ah< ihould be the motfc ry artist. 

The iM-stm. of tbr Ladies' Musical Club, whi< lately been organized, will 

on December c6, 2 p. m., at th< of Mr ; 

\\ under obligations to Messrs. Balm< many kindn< 

thrv h a ,) lls in 01 ipe or another. Tins is decidedly .1 home firm, from 

whom any information on musical topi< 

Prof. Max Ballman I .mposed some very exquisite B; i will be issu< 

in fine style b of our enterprising publish 

Rudolph Bial, one of the ver) d musi< erve the nan 

died recendy in New York. So t! -man, Anschritz, Kr 

the same way. Such is life. 

Miss Una Anton made aver} ful debut in NewYork as pi; Men- 

Club. The young lady plaj ite Musical Union 

rt, and she deserves the success tl \ her I 

The ity of a. good leader is frit— when high«pri< that 

donot fill the bill in the long run. Disappointm* petent, 

trustworthy \ rid he will get work out of fancy mmittee can 

obtain. 

The present indication ormed a ba 

tianent ty for the rendition of and other music oi similar 

character. Mr. Joseph Otton, Dii and Mr. Nat. I I at praise for 

th- 
llie Amateur Musical - A which Edgar 

and r, fifty membei They will in th« 

und of the Young Me tristian A cia- 

1 
While Patti's Agent ha mtile I Hall for I in 

the middle of February, Still, under the present in aunt— an size 

Hall— very likely one of our rheaters will 1 'red 6 

0} r all, seems to be the infatuation. 

I Loui! insists of two hundred m ch. 

, W J1| be on tfo l of 1 • ber, With a chorus of one hundred 

I],, numerate a f ind March and Cho- 

,,, jannl , l.y \\ thoven's Grand Mass in C with full orch< and 

th( <>n<\ overtun 

I tatic Entertainment b nplimentary 

ben tr) Hall, December 20th, by the fi Hies, 

t h, tionist. In the programme appear the n Prof, F. E. Cook and 

Miss Gillies in recitations; Miss Ada Bi Dr. 1\ H tin in mus 

,, India" a farce, with Mrs. Meara, Mis^ Fi ivel and VI Hies, Mes 
Baldwin, Young, Dauber and I look in th< 
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Words by 

LORD BYRON. 
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MELLIER'S 

Drug and Prescription Department/ 

711 WASHINGTON AVENUE. 

..4 




Pure Olive Oils 

for 

Table Use. 




Imported Bay Rums 
. and 
Colognes. 







The Best Stock in the City, of Fine Liquors and Wines, of our 

own importation, including Fine Old Brandies, Gins, 

Whiskies, Sherries, Clarets and Ports, at 

Wholesale Prices. Trusses of all 

Kinds, and a full line of 

Surgical Instruments. 

FRENCH SOAPS, PERFUMERIES, EXTRACTS, AND LADIES' 
TOILET REQUISITES OF EVER Y DESCRIPTION. 

Only the purest and freshest Drugs used in Compounding and on 
account of LARGER TRADE and paying no Wholesale Profit, 

Our Prices are the Lowest. 



FRESH MUSICAL GOODS! 

RARE OLD VIOLINS, made by Straduari, Guarnerius, Stalner, Hopf, Salzard Amati 
Glass and oUum-s; from $10 to $1,000. ' 

GUITARS — The only genuine Martin — the imitation Martin — our own beautiful and 
true model — and the cheaper grades well finished; from $5 to $100. 

ACCORDEONS —Our latest importations with improvements that cunuot'be found else- 
where; from 50c to $50. 

HARMONICAS — With 1, 2 and 3 bells, from five different makers;? also the genuine 
Rich ter and Emmet Harmonicas; from 25c to $5. 

TAMBOURINES, Boys' Drums, Bones, Rattles, Triangles, Banjos, Flutes, Folios and 
Self- Binders; from 25c to $10. 

COLLECTIONS OF MUSIC issued by Litollf, Boosey, Aligner, Peters, Breitkopf & 
HaertPl, Schubert, Jorgenseu of Russia, Ricordi and all the American publishers 
in gilt and cloth bindings in en. Hess variety. ' ' 

7fe Beat the world in Quality, Quantity, Styles & Trices. 

a®- SELECT WHILE THE ASSORTMENT IS COMPLETE ! 



BALM'ER & WEBER, 



311 N. FIFTH ST. 



Teacher of the Piano. 

Music Rooms, Foster's School, corner Sixteenth and Pine 

Streets. Write or call for Circulars containing terms and 

references. 



AMERICAN ART CO. 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

OIL PAINTINGS and STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

chromos, mottoes and panels, 
Frames, all Sizes, Mouldings, Looking Glasses, &c, 

N. W. COR. EIGHTH & PINE STS. 

G. M. ASHLEY & CO., Props. 



400 & 422 North Fourth Street, 

Have just received the largest importation of Foreign 

CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS 
brought West, embracing the following 

CELEBRATED QUALITIES : 

Khorassan, Cashmere, 

Bulgarian, Gfiiordes, 

Daghestan, Koulas, 

Altwalla, Migra, 

Merzipore, Me/as. 

Call and see these Novelties. 






JONES' 

dommefdikl College, 

309 and 311 North Fifth Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

This is strictly a Commercial College, with all its modern improvements in the art of 
teaching, and every requisite facility for imparting a thorough BUSINESS 
EDUCATION in Ihe shortest period of time 
and the least sum of money. 

For Gentlemen and Ladies. 

Do you desire a thorough knowledge of Double Entry Book-keeping, just as that Art 
is practiced in the leading business houses in St. Louis, or to acquire a plain, legible and 
rapid system of Penmanship without theslightest resemblance of a Flourish, or to obtain a 
complete business Education, embracing Double Entry Book-Keeping, Penmanship, 
Commercial Calculations, Commercial Law and Commmoial Correspondence. If 
( ospeud a pleasant and profitable hour, day or week, free of charge, in witnessing the 
practical workings in the respective departments of this old, permanently established 
institution before making permanent arrangements elsewhere. The principal himself ia 
a practical accountant, and he has speut a large portion of his life in perfecting an Institu- 
tion with all the details of actual business, iu which a young man may receive in a very 
limited number of weeks, the same education and training that requires years in the 
Counting Room to master. 

Practical Accountants and business men interested in the education of their Sons or 
Wards, are cordially invited to call during the regular business hours, as such visits do 
not in the least interfere with the practical workings of the school. 

Personal reference given to hundreds of the best practical Book-Keepers in the City, 
many of whom were qualified for their position by spending a portion of the day or even- 
ing in this Institution, and the remaining portion at store and school being to all intent* 
and purposes the same work. 

Por the annual catalogue and circular, containing all needful information, call at 
the office, Or Address 

Jonathan Jones, 

ST. LOUIS, MO 
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N. E. Corner Fifth & Pine Sts., St. Louis. 



